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Foreword 


The papers in this brochure are intended as a modest contribution to current thinking 
about education and are published for discussion. The Christian churches have always 
been, and in many countries still are, deeply involved in education — providing schools 
and colleges, training teachers and engaging in informal education of many kinds. But 
current educational theory seems to owe little to religious ideas. The authors believe 
that there is a religious contribution to the on-going debate and that it should be made 
as far as possible without heavy reliance on traditional religious language. 

The main document here Education and the Nature of Man is an attempt to do just 
this — aware of the pitfalls. To it are added five short papers which develop some of its 
points. Lastly, a longer paper relates some of what is said in the first paper to Biblical 
sources. 


A word should be said about authorship. A group drawn from the fields of psycho¬ 
logy, sociology, theology and education was called together by the Joint Study Commis¬ 
sion on Education and met for three days at Glion, Switzerland in 1965. They were 
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Professor C. A. van Peursen, Professor of Philosophy, University of Leiden (Hol¬ 
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‘Education and the Nature of Man’ is the work of the whole group and has its general 
consent. The five short papers were written by pairs of individuals and here there is 
more forceful expression of points of view not necessarily shared by all the rest. The 
final paper is a personal theological contribution. 

May the author of this foreword in commending this brochure to the reader make a 
plea for his patience over its language? It is abstract: it is not always consistent: it 
expresses ideas without illustrating them. The group laboured to make itself brief and 
clear: but basic words like 'education', ‘nature’, ‘history’ vary broadly and subtly in 
meaning according to the culture, history, language and religious tradition of the user. 
To get the rewards of communication one has to reckon with the power of language 
both to convey and to obscure meaning and to realize that a practical illustration which 
is to one person a concrete illumination of an abstract point is to another the illustration 
of the inscrutable by the unknown because the situation he lives in is a different one. 

The authors regard their work not as a finished product but as an aid to reflection and 
discussion. What contribution can religious thinking properly make to educational 
thought —not necessarily in contradiction to other contributions but in correction and 
addition ? Comments on this question and on the papers will be gratefully received and 
will contribute to further thought. 

KATHLEEN BLISS 

























Education and the Nature of Man 

1. Education is directly related to human nature and society. It presupposes a being 
whose social and personal development can, within limits, be deliberately influenced by 
himself and others. 

2. Natural Growth and Historical Development 

Man grows in a manner different from the natural, and education in a large measure 
constitutes that difference. The patterns of human development are neither self-evideni 
nor automatic. Nor are they wholly pre-determined by a given human nature. 

Social and cultural factors play a great part in the growth of man. But these factors 
are not just instinctive social behaviour: they are more than biological and evolutionary. 
The much speedier and often unexpected turns of history play a decisive role in human 
development. Human evolution does not take the form merely of biological adaptation, 
but rather of historical development, both personal and social. 

3. Openness to the Future 

The history of a single human person, of human groups and of humanity as such 
takes on occasion unexpected turns. In contrast to the self-evidence of mere natural 
history, the history of man implies a specific openness for the future. His life, his work, 
and his whole culture especially in times of (and in societies characterised by) rapid 
change are penetrated by a restless expectation of things to come. 
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His adaptation to the world, realised in various biological and neurological 
mechanisms, is always interwoven with his awareness of a future which is not always 
naturally fixed. The future impregnates human nature, making it an open and elastic 
structure — to a considerable extent a function of the undetermined future. At the same 
time, persons and societies as well as educational systems, do in fact often manifest 
great reluctance to face the challenge of the future, and sometimes even resist it 1 . 
Education is closely related to these traits of human beings as they anticipate the future 
and incorporate the cultural and social heritage of man into patterns anticipating the 
future. The determination of developing nations to shape their own destiny and the 
impressive role of planning, as well as the problems they face in this task, illustrate the 
point. 

4. Hope 

One of the most important tendencies underlying this historical behaviour of man is 
that of hope. However undetermined the future may be, man is constantly entering that 
future. Human life as such, however desperate its expression may sometimes be- 
in negative responses, in anxious uncertainties, in depressive moods, in disastrous 
deeds — manifests itself in its anticipating grasp on things to come, a future hope. 
There may exist widespread disagreement at any given time or in any given society about 
the specific content of hope, about values to be taught or expectations to be raised, but 
the fact of hope remains essential to human anticipation of the future. Hope can, of 
course, be wrongly directed, especially when governed by utopian or ideological expec¬ 
tations. This means that human existence is never given as a determined fact, but is 
essentially connected with ends to be discerned and tasks to be accomplished. Behind 
the whole striving of men for progress this positive feature of man has to be rediscovered 
time and again. It is only in analysing hope as the way in which man is related to his 
future, to his task of coping with things to come, that various factual phenomena of 
history of today, negative as well as positive, can be clearly evaluated. Education has to 
enable such evaluation, helping man to become aware of his own nature and of the 
anticipatory structure of his own existence. 

5. Community 

Human development being cultural and social, as well as personal, the open and 
undetermined future comprehends the questions, aspirations and affirmations of 
others participating in the development of any one man. It belongs to the nature of man 
that he can exist and develop only within mutual relationships 2 . The activity of educa¬ 
tion is no exception. Mutual relationships cannot be limited to that of two persons alone 
(teacher and taught, for example), but takes into account the total structure of society 
within which human development takes place. This structure is both formal and per¬ 
sonal. Such a mutual relationship can only partly be institutionalised ; the whole pattern 
of human relations is involved. The important feature is always that human develop¬ 
ment, including education, is never an individual process and that it refers to others 
participating in it. 

6. Trust 

What is the ground of this mutual relationship, so essential for education and for the 
history of human society ? It is trust. Many factual manifestations of trust can be men¬ 
tioned in the life of man and society. Even negative phenomena can be analysed as 
expressions of a lack of trust and are in this way derived from the positive mutual rela¬ 
tionship of trust. 
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1 Sse appendix 1 on Education and Cultural Values. 

2 See appendix 2, Personal Influence in Education. 


Trust is closely related to hope ; it is the way in which hope functions in the field of 
mutual relations. Trust, however, is not confined to the various levels of inter-human 
relations. It points beyond the psychological, even the anthropological realm, as it 
expresses trustworthiness or reliability as the essential characteristic of reality itself. 
The relationship of trust, without which there can be no educational communication, 
conveys the awareness of reliability not only of human persons, but even of the course 
of history and of the deepest sense of the universe as hidden but reliable basis enabling 
human culture and scientific research to continue to progress. Education in the widest 
sense has not only to convey a sensitiveness for reliability within inter-human relations. 
It must also create sensitivity to reality itself as reliable, as the fundamental ground for 
human historical as well as theoretical endeavours. 

7. Reality and self-deception 

The nature of man has to be defined also with reference to his relation to reality. 
Here again one cannot, as in the animal realm, speak of a naturally given reality. Human 
culture has often been described as self-deception, creating nature and reality out of the 
day-dreams of man. This conception, however, starts from a notion of a given, deter¬ 
mined, natural reality. This notion is a static reduction of the dynamic, often surprising 
and always inexhaustible reality which shows up in human culture and reflection. It 
cannot be denied, of course, that man’s thinking can go astray and that his cultural and 
educational activities can falsify reality. But even this can be seen as a derived and 
negative way in which man’s faculty to be open for the discovery of a trustworthy reality 
functions. 

The reality amidst which man finds himself is more than a naturally given entity and 
calls for an active response from him. His own existence and calling are realised in his 
efforts to find a reliable interpretation of the many and varied features that constitute 
"reality”. It is integral to man’s historical and social nature — open for the undetermined 
future and displaying itself within trustful relationships — that he encounters reality in 
the concrete and directly given events which constitute the history of mankind and of the 
universe. He has to anticipate the future and to shape his life and society in relation to it. 
Therefore he has to interpret reality, that is, to become aware of the significance of the 
events. He has to open his eyes for the decisive events which give meaning to history 
and which disclose the reliability of what he calls "reality”. 

8. Reality and Speech 

One might say that education has to be "realistic”. This does not mean, however, 
that education must be limited to facts 3 , to "real" in the sense of tangible, useful, 
logically cogent states of affairs. Man is an animal rationale, which originally meant 
gifted with speech. This highest endowment of man, to be able to speak, to judge, to 
interpret, to speak out meanings, is not an isolated faculty of man, but points to the 
whole, open structure of human existence as response to what is ultimately real and 
decisive. Man is gifted with speech, but one can only speak when there is something 
to say. A reality that was completely natural and self-evident would be one that goes 
without saying. But reality "goes" as history, as a course of often decisive events of 
which the meaning has to be deciphered and communicated in various symbolic forms. 
It is only in fulfilling this dynamic calling that man acquires his self-identity as being 
gifted with speech. 

All this implies that a realistic education is one which is constantly on guard against 
every form of reduction of reality 4 . When reality is reduced to mere natural, "unspoiled" 
data, for example, or to statable facts, then man himself is reduced and denatured to a 
mere biological being, or to a fact-finding mechanism. The consequence is that in order 

3 See appendix 4 on Objectivity, Belief and Commitment. 

4 This notion is further developed in appendix 3 on Reductionism. 
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to foster the "humanisation” of man in culture and education, one has to awaken a 
sensitiveness for the full meaning of reality. All education has to help man to tell the 
reliable story of the events, decisive for giving the meaning and hope that constitute the 
concrete reality of daily life. 

9. Communication 

Reality is closely related to inter-subjectivity, to human communication. There are 
various ways in which one can speak of reality : as cosmic reality, for example, or as 
social reality, or as historical reality. In all these cases one points to something beyond 
the individual will and interpretation of man. "Reality" is an appeal to others with regard 
to that which transcends subjectivity. A truthful, that is to say a reliable, account of 
reality constitutes inter-subjective understanding and community. Man, in the process 
of his social and cultural education, has to learn respect for reality. All his work, as well 
as his scientific formulation of theories, can be seen as the hope that his practical and 
theoretical anticipations will be confirmed or fulfilled. It is in this attitude of response, 
essential for a trustful human culture, that man realises his highest endowments and 
acquires his self-identity. Education has to discover ever widening horizons of reality, 
not in a quantitative sense but in the sense of deepening true information, or deciphering 
the decisive meaning of facts and events. This can be done only in continuing dialogue 
with other men and through sensitive interaction with reality itself, which need not 
always be verbal (prose and poetry) but can be symbolic (art, music, etc.), intuitive, or 
even silent. 

10. Creativity 

The nature of man can be defined in terms of this creative impulse towards the future. 
Contemporary demands for education in a new technical and social era point to the 
importance of creativity for human society. There is no given logical pattern of creati¬ 
vity. After all the preparations have been made by collecting facts and testing theories, 
the creative act leaps in from beyond them and fills the gap in scientific research. This 
is characteristic of scientific discovery and even more of artistic creativity and creativity 
in social planning. There are limits set to individual creativity by the biological organisa¬ 
tion of an individual, but education can provide richer material — stimulation of the 
tmagination, development of the means of linguistic expression, etc. — so that creativity 
may be more fully developed. 

Referring to what has been remarked before, one has to relate creativity to the sensi¬ 
tive awareness of significant reality. Creativity is no faculty existing in itself as an idea¬ 
listic concept of man often understands it. It is in eliminating all impediments so as to 
clear the way for a fresh and surprising view of reality, for a deepened understanding of 
the meaning of the events surrounding man, that creativity is stimulated. A creativity 
which would lose sight of the impact and significance of reality would become fantastic, 
unreliable ; it would be standing idle instead of coming to grips with the social calling 
of man. 

Creativity is also related to others. There is a creativity of the heart, which can be 
found even more in simple men doing their duties in love towards others, than in many 
professions where creativity has become a kind of distinctive claim. The mutual rela¬ 
tionship between the generations is also of importance — the older needs the help of 
the younger, as well as vice versa, and the generations have to educate each other 5 . 
Education, in relation to creativity as well, is a mutual or social process. Man as creator 
is thus no absolute master of reality. On the contrary, he must be open to receive signs 
of the meaning of a reality so hard to articulate, and to enter into subtle relations with 
others within the framework of varying vocations in the various social roles he plays. 

5 See appendix 1 : 4, and appendix 2. 
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11. Freedom and History 

Man can respond to reality by expressing its meaning in a creative way. Human 
creativity implies freedom. Human freedom is a derived one, in the sense that it cannot 
be considered in itself, that is, in an absolute way, but only in its relation to man s 
response to the surrounding reality. Freedom, therefore, demands that man continually 
determine and shape his own existence. 

Even questions of methodology in articulating the nature of human existence cannot 
be determined by ‘objective’ or ‘given’ criteria 6 . In understanding himself too, man 
exercises his freedom when he judges one approach as more valid than another. Free¬ 
dom however is conditioned by past experience, and a dialogue between freedom and 
experience (tradition) constitutes the true matrix of creativity. The past cannot be altered; 
but how the past is to be used in moulding the future depends on human freedom. 

Freedom is essentially freedom of the spirit to cause and to create. It is thus self- 
determination in the inmost depths of being, resisting compulsive external or internal 
determination, actively transmuting the environment rather than being passively moulded 
by it or merely adapting oneself to it as in the biological realm. Education does not seek 
simply to mould others, but to provide the possibility of the full and responsible exercise 
of human freedom. 


6 See appendices 4 and 5. 
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Man's freedom, limited as it is, makes possible personal and historical decisions which 
transmute, often in an unexpected way, his own future. Freedom thus creates history. 

But history itself limits freedom, in so far as the past sets the conditions within which 
man exercises his freedom. Man does not exist as pure potentiality, which is pure 
freedom. By recalling and reliving the past through the critical use of memory, man 
establishes his self-identity. He cannot therefore be discontinuous with the past while 
living in the anticipated future. To understand the past and to come to terms with “tradi¬ 
tion” are necessary preconditions for genuine freedom in regard to the future 7 . 

Human freedom implies the possibility of good and evil. Herein lies the main source 
of suffering and tragedy. While suffering has no value in itself, or, as has sometimes 
been believed, as an antidote to passions, it is in man's creative dealing with suffering 
that freedom itself develops. The historical arena within which man has to work out his 
freedom in shaping his destiny is a world of suffering caused by privation, alienation, 
or oppression. Education must assist men in learning to overcome suffering creatively 
and to develop human freedom in that context. The struggle against the structures of 
evil which cause human suffering may itself entail suffering, but such suffering belongs 
to the vocation of man in history. 

12. Freedom and Community 

Freedom has to be seen in the first place as the freedom of the whole human com¬ 
munity to shape the world and its own destiny. The freedom of nations, groups within 
nations, and of individual persons, never to be sacrificed or ignored in the interests of 
the whole, nevertheless derives from the freedom of the human community and consti¬ 
tutes an indispensable ingredient of the latter. Tension between the freedom of the 
whole community and that of the individual person or cultural, religious or national 
groups seems unavoidable and has to be regulated by a dynamic framework of “law and 
order". But “law and order" itself is ancillary to the freedom of man, both social and 
personal, and has to be constantly reshaped in order to foster the healthy development 
of freedom in person and community throughout mankind. Education is concerned with 
the development of freedom at all three levels, of the person, of the nation, and of human¬ 
ity as such. 

Community cannot be created by any social or political framework, however dynamic 
it may be. Genuine mutuality in inter-personal and inter-group relations demands a 
sensitive awareness of others and an active concern for their interests. 

Freedom, as the ability to cause and to create, requires power of various sorts — 
economic, political, technological, artistic, intellectual and so on. Governments, in 
their planning, have to establish priorities and proportions between the various forms of 
power to be acquired or developed. For example, the economically less developed 
countries may put economic development as the primary objective even in educational 
planning, while the more developed nations may seek to place the emphasis on science 
and technology at the expense of other forms of human achievement. These important 
decisions crucially affect the further development of human nature itself. 

Groups, having acquired power, seek to entrench themselves in dominant positions 
in the social and economic structures ; their commitment to the interests of the whole 
community is often subordinated to the pursuit of their own interests, thus creating 
structures of injustice, through which power is used without responsibility. When 
injustice and corruption pervade the structures of power, other social evils like ignorance, 
ill-health, poverty and want flourish ; personal evils like lack of integrity, low reliability 
and selfish personal ambition begin to dominate society, and the development of true 

7 See appendix 1 : 4, 5. 
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freedom is thwarted and hampered. One purpose of education is to train man for spotting 
and combatting the enemies of genuine freedom, and for developing healthy human 
communities and persons. 

Freedom both in persons and in communities is always imperilled by temptations to 
enforce uniformity or to induce conformity 8 . The true development of freedom in the 
community and in persons demands the conscious promotion of differentiation and 
diversity, of constructive mutual criticism and of maximum social cohesion. The tempta¬ 
tion to use education as a tool of social conformity faces all nations ; the encouragement 
of private educational institutions and provision of freedom for creative experiments 
in education seem necessary to guard against the stifling of creativity and to promote 
pluralistic diversity. Pluralism does not mean an absence of strong convictions ; a 
pluralistic society is a community of committed persons and groups existing in mutual 
openness. Conflict of convictions should not be allowed to disrupt community, but 
rather be used for its enrichment within a framework of mutual respect. However, the 
unity of a pluralistic society demands a consensus on certain value priorities. 

13. Since freedom, creativity, and the anticipation of an undetermined future belong 
essentially to the nature of man, that nature itself cannot be statically defined. A high 
measure of indeterminacy seems to be an integral component of human existence, 
which is what makes man's life exciting and his nature educable. 

8 See appendix 5 on Standing Ground and Neutralism 




Appendices : 


1. EDUCATION AND CULTURAL VALUES 

1. Education has many aims. One of its principal functions is to maintain, transform, 
augment and transmit culture from generation to generation. It is a process of socially 
integrating the young generation into a living culture. For the individual, it aims also at 
the growth and development of the person. 

2. The educational process takes place in at least two ways : 

(a) as an intended act in which certain things are sought to be achieved, the main 
emphasis being on transmission of knowledge ; 

(b) as a partly intended and partly unintended social process in which the student 
takes a functional part and through which he assimilates mainly attitudes and 
values. 

3. In education we seek not only to teach facts and foster attitudes, but also to develop 
and transmit methods of getting further knowledge and of making decisions. Only 
by learning to learn can we be enabled to counteract the dead weight of conformism, 
and to foster the free development of society and man. 

4. The rapidly changing patterns of societies and the continuous revision of insights 
demand a life-long renewal of our education. That does not mean only a new orien¬ 
tation to facts or cognitive processes but also the acceptance of new tasks and respon¬ 
sibilities. This process involves a mutual education in which even the older genera¬ 
tion must receive new insights and develop new attitudes in dialogue with the younger 
generation, who at times will have a truer understanding not only of the present but 
of the past as well. 

5. Education does not merely integrate into present day society or seek to develop 
society in response to immediate challenges. Education must seek to provide a 
radical re-examination of existing society though fostering a bold vision of the direc¬ 
tions along which society should develop. This vision can only be enriched by a 
profound, constructive but at the same time critical evaluation of the heritage of the 
past. 

6. Western culture is the result of a long process of historical development. Its explosive 
power makes it impossible for non-Western societies to resist its impact and attrac¬ 
tion. This impact has led to a wave of rising expectations, for the fulfilment of which 
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Western science, technology and organisation are absolutely essential. Certain 
personal and social values like division of labour, specialisation, rationality, responsi¬ 
bility, punctuality and efficiency are integral to industrial civilisation, while others 
like paternalistic authority, a static view of life and passive attitudes towards one’s 
own destiny are incompatible with it. This means that the acceptance of Western 
science, technology, and organisation has revolutionary consequences for non- 
Western cultures and societies. The adoption of Western technique on its own, 
divorced from the religious matrix in which it developed, may well have a strong secula¬ 
rising influence on these cultures. 

7. The hierarchy of values which has developed in the West, however, is related to the 
prevailing level of social and economic achievement. For societies which are at an 
earlier stage of economic development the balance between various values may be 
differently constituted. For example certain societies place the claims of individual 
freedom lower in the hierarchy than the social discipline demanded by the need for 
economic development. 

8. Certain values in non-Western cultures may however not be incompatible with indus¬ 
trial civilisation, and educational systems should assist in the renewal of these values 
for their integration into an industrial culture. At the same time there is a danger in 
artificially attempting to preserve an indigenous culture at a superficial level which 
actually hinders the achievement by a culture of its own identity. 

9. The legitimate desire of societies which have recently been emancipated from poli¬ 
tical domination, to affirm their national dignity through cultural economic and social 
development, places them in a dilemma. On the one hand they need the economic 
and technical assistance of Western nations. But this aid itself tends to develop new 
patterns of economic dependence and domination which in turn lead to alienation 
and hostility. The task of education is to assist in economic, social, cultural and 
political development so that each nation can become a full and responsible member 
of the world community of nations. 


2. PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN EDUCATION 

1. Education happens within relationships and happens most surely where the relation 
is mutual, each giving and each receiving. This is true at all educational levels from 
the mother-child relation to the tutor-student relation at the university. The balance 
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of the mutuality changes with the growing capacity consciously to enter into it. 
Within such a relation values cannot but be communicated, whether Humanist, 
Christian or Hindu, and perhaps will be modified in transmission. 

2. Choice must be given the chance to grow as freely as the capacity for responsible 
mutual relation grows. Such freedom to choose, as it is progressively given must be 
real freedom to obey or disobey, accept or reject values ; but no action must be 
allowed to break the relation. 

3. Some necessary kinds of teaching are effected by means of impersonal methods such 
as teaching machines, and consequently in these situations more demands should 
be made on the teacher to be creative and aware of the educational role of relation¬ 
ships. The desire to enter as educators into such a personal relation as is needed 
is by no means always present. When it would be possible but is deliberately withheld, 
this too must be recognised as having an influence in education. Not all educators have 
the capacity to enter into such mutuality. When this capacity is low it may be sup¬ 
ported by the plurality of relationships existing within an institution. Impersonal teaching 
methods also enable a valuable educational contribution to be made by the teacher- 
technician, especially in areas where there is a shortage of teaching staff. 

4. The demand that relationship makes especially, though never entirely, on the adult, 
must be recognised. To exercise it is not a right and maybe the lack of a true mutuality 
in the younger generation’s experience of past personal influence is in part the expla¬ 
nation of their desire to be free from it now. This breakdown has encouraged young 
people to turn more and more to their peer groups and to be subject, both for good 
and ill, to the personal influences expressed in them. 

5. As to the rightness of adult authority, this is only found where adults truly represent 
the best elements in the tradition for which they are trustees. Indeed, only where the 
elders are willing that this tradition should be open to constant renewal by the insights 
of the young can their authority continue to be respected. 

6. Values should not be articulated verbally in advance. There must come those ques¬ 
tions which give the elder the chance to interpret shared experience. Indeed, it may 
well be his business to stimulate these, and so help the younger to be aware of their 
identity as persons within a community which has need of them and of which they will 
have continuing need ; a community indeed to which they will bear an inescapable 
responsibility. This is part of that fostering of growth which is one of the chief aims 
of education. 


3. REDUCTIONISM 

1. Our educational task is set in a culture which tends to accept as real an image of the 
universe reduced to its tangible parts. We believe this to be misleading. An under¬ 
standing of a comprehensive entity rests on our integration of its parts. Hence the 
isolation of the particulars blinds us to the sight of the whole ; the image of man and 
human affairs is denatured by such a destructive act. The alternation of detailing and 
integrating is an essential method of elucidation in many fields ; but our education 
must remember the fact that the essence of man lies in his highest faculties and 
responsibilities of integration and response. 

2. The urge to represent the world in terms of its ultimate particulars springs from the 
ideal of a strict scientific detachment. For to comprehend a coherent entity is to 
interiorise its parts, while attending focally to the whole ; hence to avoid such inte- 
riorisation is to destroy comprehension and be left with the isolated parts. Thus the 
pursuit of strict detachment produces exactitude at the expense of meaning. 

3. Various modern systems of thought are open to this criticism. A sociology which 
would insist that the recent struggle of the American Negro must be explained without 
acknowledging the moral issue involved in it, is manifestly absurd. And again, when 
some Western universities and along with them the Western press explains the 
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revolutionary demand for truth, for the rule of law and for the freedom of conscience, 
in the lands of Eastern Europe, as the normal outcome of progressive industrialisa¬ 
tion, this attempt at scientific detachment blinds one to a decisive event of history. 

4. A human being, making a responsible decision and dedicating himself to action, can 
be understood only by responding to his situation as if it were one’s own. Systems 
of explanation which would avoid such involvement, must fail, and fail miserably. 

5. This process of indwelling applies to all levels of knowledge. Indwelling recognises a 
hierarchy of levels in the universe. Each higher level operates by controlling the 
boundaries left indeterminate by the principles of the level below it, the lowest level 
being that of the ultimate particles of matter ruled by the laws of physics. Rising levels 
add a deeper meaning to the whole and demand a deeper participation for understand¬ 
ing them. 

6. This offers hopes of a cosmic perspective in which we can once more place first 
things first: the living above the inanimate, man above the animal, and the duties of 
man above man. 

4. OBJECTIVITY, BELIEF AND COMMITMENT 

1. In education, the teacher should help the student to become aware of the framework 
of commitment which is present in all descriptions and analyses. This should increase 
his concern to be objective. It can be done without conveying the view that objec¬ 
tivity and subjectivity are separate categories; instead, commitment can stimulate 
objectivity, and objectivity can guide commitment. When objectivity and subjectivity 
are completely separated, i.e. when facts and values are sharply opposed, then it is 
assumed that “what ought to be” depends on “what is". As soon however as objecti¬ 
vity and subjectivity are seen to be related, it becomes clear that “what is” proceeds 
from “what ought to be”. 

2. Facts are not found and described as such, but they must first be anticipated or 
believed to be significant; i.e. they are selected because they are related to a particular 
theory and irrelevant facts are ignored. Thus, the description or analysis refers to 










the direction in which a particular theory is moving. Even laws found and described 
as laws are not mere descriptions, but ways of moving forward to a theory. 

3. A more comprehensive perspective is involved when the ethical implications of the 
activities of description and analysis are seen. The work of knowledge cannot be 
separated from the personality of the researcher, the social context in which scientific 
work is taking place, or the values embedded in human culture which alone give facts 
their import. Yet ethical problems do not arise solely from the application of knowl¬ 
edge in itself and the structure of knowledge as such already impinges upon evalua¬ 
tion. 

4. In the light of this : 

(a) It is the task of education to impart high standards of objectivity and clarity, not 
for their own importance alone but because they have value for guiding human 
society. In education not only should facts be taught but an attitude of objectivity 
in arriving at facts should be fostered, not in any strict detachment but with a 
responsibility to the whole human situation. 

(b) Education must convey to students an awareness of the way descriptions of facts 
and of their inter-relations take place in a wider network. Because of this wide 
network, facts have their relevance and their relation to particular theories and 
the general trends of a scientific discipline. This means that the registering of 
facts is made possible only by anticipating a context whose directives are governed 
by values. Knowledge has ethical dimensions and education is an ethical enter¬ 
prise. 

5. STANDING GROUND AND NEUTRALISM 

Standing Ground and Neutralism 

1. The pluralistic society is a fact. There hardly exists a country that does not contain 
groups divided by race, religion, tribe, culture and social divisions between classes 
and generations. Migration, industrialisation and many other factors introduce new 
divisions. 

2. The state cannot be neutral in its attitude towards divisions which might become a 
source of weakness. It will be concerned with nation building and with the purposes 
and progress of the whole and will expect education to play a part in attaining these 
objectives. 

3. Within such situations as these educational institutions and individual teachers 
have to find their own standing ground, the position which will give them their 
identity and govern their purposes. 

4. One such standing ground in the midst of pluralism is neutralism accepted as a 
principle. 

5. Neutralism can be a positive attitude, manifested in a concern to seek the facts 
dispassionately, to clarify the issues in any actual or potential conflict and to bring 
the members of different groups and holders of diverging views into dialogue. A 
university ought to be able to perform this function for society, and to do so it needs 
freedom to pursue its own ends by its own discipline. 

6. But academic freedom is sometimes evoked to support a neutralism which is nega¬ 
tive and destructive. Such neutralism can take the form of (i) indifference to the 
problems of society or refusal of all discussion of them, (ii) an attitude of nega¬ 
tivism which regards nothing as good or bad, true or false, (iii) a reconciling of oppo¬ 
sites at a totally superficial level. 

7. The question of neutralism is one of vital importance because the attitude of an 
educational institution becomes inescapably an element in the education it imparts. 

8. Another standing ground for institutions and teachers is that of commitment to a 
belief or world-view. But here again there is a negative and a positive side. Certain 
beliefs, or ways of holding and practising them are, because of their intolerance 
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and intransigence, a threat to the freedom of persons and groups. An educational 
institution or a teacher whose practice inculcates hatred or distortion or despising 
of the beliefs of others is irresponsible towards society. 

9. Positively, however, a teacher who knows what his own beliefs are, and reaches out 
from his own secure standing ground to help others to find their own, has something 
to offer his students which may be more help to them than neutralism. Similarly an 
educational institution rooted in a tradition of faith and practice can embody, transmit 
and remake that tradition educationally and serve society by enriching its culture. 
10. Every level of education from primary school to university has its part to play in 
turning the potentially dangerous divisions of society into a source of enrichment 
for all. Respect for the facts and recognition of the rights of others can be most 
effectively learned and practised if the institution creates among its members, old 
and young, a community of mutual trust and love. 

In periods of dynamic change, such as the present, institutions which claim academic 
freedom are likely to be brought by events to a point where they have to declare, on 
some great public issue or some focal incident within their life, where they stand. 
To be neutral then becomes, in effect, a negative vote : a stand has to be taken which 
both risks the loss of academic freedom and, morally speaking, justifies it. 

Some Related Biblical Concepts 

The document Education and the Nature of Man tries not to use specifically theological 
categories. The intention is that the document could be discussed among all educators 
whether Christian or non-Christian. 

But it is not a purely “humanist” document. Many biblical notions underlie its 
affirmations. The attempt is made in this paper to bring out some (and only some) of 
these underlying notions. 

1. History and Hope 

The words history and future do not occur in the Bible. Yet these two concepts 
provide the framework, so to speak, of the total Biblical view of human existence. History 
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is the realm where God has revealed Himself, both in the calling and life of the people of 
Israel, and in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

But history is never merely an account of the past. It is an understanding of the 
present and its background (the past), in the light of which we anticipate the future. 
Revealed truth is historical truth, the truth of a Person who has been and is present in 
history. It is the promise of this continuing presence that gives foundation to our antici¬ 
pations of the future. Man lives in the expectancy of fulfilment, i.e. lives towards the 
future. 

This future, however, is full of surprising and fresh possibilities. Education, there¬ 
fore, cannot limit itself to the teaching of facts and figures. People have to be educated 
to anticipate coming events and to respond to them adequately and rightly. God edu¬ 
cated the people of Israel through their historical experiences, and not merely by giving 
them the law. In Christ the law of Moses is set aside and man is freed to create and 
practise righteousness, which is God's gift to him in Christ. This involves the reshaping 
of man in society, and the reconstitution of adequate relationships, not only between man 
and man, but also between man and the whole creation of which he is part. 

Education has to train man to make the necessary historical decisions and carry out 
the actions required to reshape the creation in accordance with the will of God. 

Hope is a more directly Biblical concept. The people of Israel hoped in God. The 
Psalmists gave expression to this hope : 

“Thou, 0 Lord, art my hope, 
my trust, O Lord, from my youth" (Ps. 71 : 5). 

“And now, Lord, for what do I wait? 

My hope is in Thee" (Ps. 39 : 7). 
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“The hope and expectation of the righteous ends in gladness, but the expectation 
of the wicked comes to naught" (Prov. 10 : 28). Hope is thus rooted in righteousness, 
and has righteousness as its content (Gal. 5 : 5). The Christian rejoices in hope of the 
glory of God (Romans 5:2), a hope which is purified through patient endurance and 
sensitive watchfulness (Rom. 5:4, 8:20ff, 12:12, 15:4, II Cor. 3:12, Titus 2:13, 
I Jn 3 : 3, etc.). 

Education is grounded on this hope, and seeks to purify it and create sensitive watch¬ 
fulness in man. It dissipates false hopes, and rescues from despair. A purified hope is 
a prophylactic against the disillusionments which ensue from false optimism. Yet it 
gives confidence for a positive evaluation of human activity, trusting in the promises of 
God. 

It is in this Biblical context of expectant hope based on the promise of Christ’s coming, 
that the document treats of openness to the future and hope in education. 

2. Reality and Truth 

Education is fundamentally concerned with reality, or with the apprehension of and 
response to what is. The Bible does not permit us to see truth, however, as a series of 
propositions waiting for our assent. It demands a coming to terms with reality ; reality 
however does not stand still, nor is it passive. Kowledge of reality therefore cannot be 
equated with detached description. It demands involvement of the whole person on the 
part of the knower. This means man has to strive for integrity and authenticity in his 
relationship to reality. 

The Old Testament word for Truth, emeth, denotes a reality which is amen, firm, 
solid, valid, binding, reliable. It is primarily a quality of persons. 

God is E/-emeth, the God of truth (II Chron. 15:3; Ps. 31 :5; Deut. 7:9; Isaiah 
65 :16). Man is required to be ish-emeth, man of truth (Exodus 18 : 21 ; Neh. 7 : 2). It is 
at the same time a quality of society, a way of life, the truth in which one is to walk (Ps. 
25 : 5 ; 26 : 3 ; 86 : 11). It is closely connected with tsedeq, which we translate as right¬ 
eousness or justice. “ Emeth shall spring out of the earth, and tsedeq shall look down 
from heaven", says the Psalmist (Ps. 85:11). Isaiah laments the state of Israel as a 
consequence of her turning away from God, 

" Mishpat (justice) is in retreat, 

Tseddaqah (righteousness) stands afar off, 

For Emeth (truth) has collapsed in the public squares, 

And Nikochah (rectitude) is unable to gain entrance" (Is. 59:14). 

Derivatively, it is a quality of personal actions and words (Deut. 22 : 20 ; Esther 9 : 30 ; 
I Kings 10:6; Jer. 23 : 28 ; II Chron. 9 : 5, etc.). It is a quality, also derivatively, of the 
creation itself. The works of God’s hands are truth and justice ( emeth and mishpat — 
Ps. Ill :7). In the enthronement psalms one sees that when Yahweh becomes king 
and rules the whole world with righteousness and truth, the world receives that quality 
of unshakability (Ps. 96 : 13, 10) and reliability which belongs to God Himself. 

It is in this deeper and inclusive sense that the document uses the term “reality" 
and speaks about its reliability. The reality referred to is God reigning over the universe, 
in both its physical or biological elements as well as in personal and social history. The 
human response to this reality in which man participates, but over against which he can 
stand in order to come to terms with it, has also to have the quality of reality and relia¬ 
bility. In other words Education has to deal with the question of man’s response to 
reality as a whole, God and His Universe, neither of which can be conceived separately 
from the other. 

The Greek word aletheia (truth) as used in the New Testament, though of classical 
origin, has been deeply influenced by the Old Testament concept. Etymology (a + lan- 
thano ) suggests the unveiling of reality. But Septuagint usage had already brought to 
it the meaning of reliability, dependability, and integrity. In Ephesians 4 : 21 we are told 
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that aletheia is in Christ Jesus, and this is contrasted with the way of life of the Gentiles 
who have their understanding darkened and minds made futile (Eph. 4 :17 ff). Decepti- 
vity and delusion are the marks of the “way of darkness”, while reliability belongs to 
“walking in the light”. To be a disciple of Christ, or to be educated by Christ (Eph. 4 : 20) 
means to have the “spirit of our minds” renewed (4 : 23) by the truth. Education trains 
the human person to see reality, to have a fresh and penetrating vision of the order, 
direction and purpose in events and things as a manifestation of the reliability of God 
and His creation. 

Such an education, in which both the knower and the known interact in a dynamic 
relationship characterized by reliability or integrity on both sides, implies a knowledge 
which goes far beyond mere naming and classification. For it does not aim at a mere 
conceptual noting down of the obvious order in creation. It demands, in fact, both a 
continuous reshaping of the knowing person and his society, as well as the transforma¬ 
tion of external reality itself. 

Education does not aim at truth in the sense of a correspondence between fact 
(things) and statement (intellect). It seeks on the contrary to create in man the possibility 
of being responsibly open to the reliable reality of God, the world, and history. 

The word revelation (apokalypsis) is also etymologically parallel to truth (aletheia). 
Both speak of an unveiling, the removal of a screen. But it is a veil that lies not so much 
on things as on the “hearts” or the perceptive centres of human personality and society. 
It is a darkening of the mind that has come about as a result of sin or turning away from 
God (II Cor. 3 :12 ff; Eph. 4 : 4). In other words the screen is an element in the relation¬ 
ship of man to reality. Now that God has turned to us in Christ, we should no longer 
continue to live in that darkness which St Paul calls the Old Adam. “When a man 
returns to the Lord the veil is removed. Now the Lord is the Spirit and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is freedom” (II Cor. 3 : 16-17). 

It is this unveiled and dynamic openness to reality —the reality of God, the reality of 
others and oneself, the reality of history, life, energy and matter —that should be the 
objective of Education. Education is thus integrally related to Revelation. Removal of 
ignorance of facts is not enough. Education should illuminate the vision of man, and 
unveil a “new way” of relating oneself to God, to other men and to the ordered but 
purposive creation, and in that process unveil oneself to oneself. This finding of one’s 
authentic self-identity in the context of the surrounding reality, both for persons and 
communities, is the process of becoming “mature man” (Eph. 4 : 13). It is a process 
which continues throughout one's life-time and beyond, and is the source of “joy”, of 
rejoicing in the truth. 

This is the Biblical perspective in which the document speaks of community, trust, 
reality and self-deception, etc. 

3. Speech, Communication and Community 

The document speaks of speech as a peculiar endowment of men (without denying 
that other living beings may also be gifted with the ability to communicate) and one of 
his constitutive marks. By speech is meant more than the ability to convey information 
and to make demands on others. It is a critical and hermeneutic function, where meaning 
has to be discerned, clarified by articulation, interpreted and communicated. 

The book of Genesis speaks of God's bringing to man everything He had created 
“to see what he would call them ; and whatever the man called every living being, that 
was its name” (Gen. 2 :19). The vocation of man to “fill the earth and subdue it and to 
have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over every living 
thing that moves upon the earth” (Genesis 1 : 28) is closely connected with his power 
of speech, of seeing reality, of discerning the “name” of each aspect, and gaining 
control of it by naming it. 
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But this process of naming cannot be continued in solitude as was seen in the case 
of Adam. He had to have a “companion” in order that each might help the other in the 
continuing process of subduing the earth. Reality, as the document says, is an appeal 
to others with regard to that which transcends subjectivity. Speech is a key element in 
this appeal to others. 

The Word is at the heart of creation, in that it came into being through the word and 
is sustained by the Logos (Johannine prologue). Throughout the history of Israel God 
communicated with His people through the Word of the Lord. Man, made in the image 
of God, communicates with God and with fellowmen through words. But the words are 
words of power, meaning and demand, not of mere description. 

Truth, as a meaningful and reliable relationship with reality, emerges from communi¬ 
cation within the community and communication with reality itself. The Bible warns us 
of the possibility of deception and falsehood coming into our community as well as 
into the way in which we relate ourselves to reality. The ability to interpret reality in the 
most meaningful and reliable way is thus continuous with the vocation of the prophet. 
Education has to develop the ability to penetrate beyond what is obvious to bring out 
the hidden meaning of reality, which in turn will transform the person and the community. 
False articulations and assumptions about the meaning of reality have to be dispelled 
again and again by the use of meaningful and reliable words. The New Testament notion 
of koinonia implies this openness to God, to each other, and to reality as such in truthful 
integrity (Eph. 4 : 25 ; 5 : 6 ff; II Cor. 4 : 2, etc.). Education should seek to create this 
community of truthful openness at all levels: family, informal group, local, national, 
international, etc. Ethical and cognitive integrity belongs to true community. 

Community, however, transcends verbal communication. Not only art, music and 
poetry, but also silence and action, the look and the tone of voice need to enrich com¬ 
munication within the community. 

Righteousness or doing the truth and agape or love are the indispensable ingredients 
of community. “If we say we have koinonia with him, while we conduct ourselves in 
deeds of darkness, we are dishonest, and are not doing the truth. But if we conduct 
ourselves in the light, as he is in the light, we have koinonia with each other, and the 
blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us from sin... Anyone claiming to be in the light 
while hating his brother is still in darkness ; but anyone loving his brother lives in the 
light” (I Jn 1 : 6-7 and 2:9-10). 

Community and social righteousness are thus inseparable. This is more than a 
question of structures of social justice. It relates to structures of personal as well as 
group relations. 

Education has therefore to aim not merely at the problems of dealing with external 
reality through detached description, but also at the development of genuine and creative 
personal and social relations. 

4. Creativity and Freedom 

The document does not deal with man as having a given nature — such as a tree has 
its being determined in general at birth. While recognizing that, as a biological organism 
not discontinuous with the rest of the created order, man is subject to the same “laws” 
as govern other animals and inanimate objects, the document does not seek to limit 
man by such “laws”. Man's vocation is to transcend the laws that govern the dust out 
of which he is formed. But he transcends them not by ignoring them, but by exercising 
his vocation to be the image of the transcendent God, bringing reality under control and 
bringing new reality into being through creative acts. 

Since creativity is an aspect of transcendence, it is itself not bound by laws. It 
demands the exercise of the depths of the human being in response to his society, his 
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environment, his history and to God. Rules, skills and factual knowledge are necessary 
to creativity in more or less the same way as the “mortal clay” is necessary to man’s 
historical existence. 

The Old Testament uses many words for creation, some of them related to the ancient 
and universal view of God's creative act, others more definitely Semitic in conception. 
Among these latter we need to take not only the more common bara' , but also pa’al, 
'asah, yatsar and qanah. God's creative act, while recognized to be “out of nothing”, 
is a continuous act of moulding, shaping, building, tending, fitting for its calling and 
purpose. Man, himself a product of this process which began from nothing but is being 
continuously moulded and guided by God, is however invited to participate in God's 
continuous creation. It is thus that he transcends the “laws” and becomes more human 
at the same time. While the original creative act goes back to God and cannot be shared 
by us (the Old Testament uses bara' only for God’s creative act), His continuing creation 
is something in which we have to participate in order to grow. 

The Old Testament uses the word 'asah (several hundred times) for creation much 
more often than bara’ (51 times). And 'asah (usually translated to make) can mean to 
create, to mould, to shape, to carve, to labour, to fabricate, to constitute, to bear, to 
activate, to make work and so on. 

Education has to train man to develop this creativity by which he actively shapes and 
guides creation. 

Here both the freedom of man and the problem of conflict or controversy about the 
nature of reality belong to the essence of education. Education has to train people to 
see reality as others have seen it and to engage in moulding it making use of rules laid 
down by others. It must, however, also help to develop independent judgment through 
which fresh light is brought to bear on reality without obscuring that which has been 
illuminated in the past. It must enable man to show new paths of life and action so that 
the creation is truly guided to its destiny. 

When the document speaks of freedom, it does not mean the individual’s ability to 
do as he pleases. In the classical Greek tradition which still moulds our minds, to be 
free meant primarily “to be at one’s own disposal— eleutheron to archon heautou ”, 
in other words to be independent of others, not a slave. The law was then a way of 
limiting individual freedoms in relation to each other. 

But the evangelical notion of freedom departs radically from the Classical and Stoic 
Greek notions. 

In the first place, freedom is not liberation from the obligation to serve ; but rather 
it is liberation from sin in order to be able to serve righteousness freely (Romans 6:18; 
Jn 8:31-36). Secondly man is freed from external determination (the law —Romans 
7 : 3 ff ; 8:2; Gal. 2 : 4 ; 4 : 21-5 :1 ; 5 : 13, etc.) and thirdly from the anxiety about and 
threat of loss of being (death — Romans 6 : 21 ff; 8 : 21). 

Freedom is thus not uninhibited autonomy or independence of others. It is liberation 
from a bad master who leads one to loss of being, in order that one may serve the other 
for the purposes of God. “For freedom Christ has set us free ; stand fast therefore, and 
do not submit again to a yoke of slavery” (Gal. 5 :1). “For you were called to freedom, 
brethren ; only do not use your freedom as an opportunity for the flesh, but through love 
be servants of one another” (Gal. 5 : 13). 

Freedom is an activity of the Holy Spirit. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom” (II Cor. 3 :17 b). The Spirit has come into history. He liberates men from the 
bondage of injustice and unrighteousness, of ignorance and delusion, of structures of 
enslavement and loss of dignity, and of social and personal disintegration. Man is not 
to be bound even by law ; he is called to become master of law, in order to prevent it 
from being an enslaving power and to use it for the purposes of God. He is not even 
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bound by his own biological drives, for he can master them and re-employ them in the 
interests of God’s purposes. He is not bound by the past, for through the Spirit, he 
makes historical decisions which transmute the course of history. 

But even the liberated man has to continue in historical existence under the form of 
the Cross, of suffering, groaning, and hopeful striving (Romans 8 :18 ff). The document 
draws attention to this problem in para. 11 in order that educational planning should not 
become over-optimistic, therefore unrealistic, and thus false or deceiving. Frustration 
with the results of education is nearly universal. This is perhaps at least in part because 
the expectations did not take into account the facts of evil, suffering, tragedy, and sin 
in the world. But suffering itself, in the Bible, is an occasion for zest, for creative activity, 
not for despondency. The observable fact of evil does not daunt us. Even failures 
should not be allowed to dampen or stifle our enthusiasm for education. 

The notion of power is a central element in education. Many seek education to 
enhance their power over others. 

The Bible does not regard power as evil, nor discourage the search for it. On the 
contrary, the Gospel came with power, and is itself a power. But the search for power 
becomes wrong only when it is used for personal advantage, as in the case of Simon 
Magus. Education is a source of power. There is no denying that fact. But the use to 
which power is employed is also a concern of education. It cannot play a neutral role 
in the acquisition of power, leaving it to other forces to decide to what end power is 
set to work. The acquisition of a discipline within which power is to be utilized is also a 
task of education. 

Action, which is in fact the use of power for chosen ends, thus comes within the 
purview of education. Action occurs where power is employed for a purpose. Educa¬ 
tion has therefore to deal with questions of the structures in society through which 
power operates. These structures may be formal or informal. 

When the document in para. 12 refers to power, it has in mind this wider implication of 
power as God-given, to be used for God's purposes. Freedom itself is seen as disci¬ 
plined power to be what God wills and to do His will. 

5. Truth and Conformity 

The document does not assume truth to be that which is agreed upon by all. It pre¬ 
supposes that relating onself to truth in freedom does bring about conflict —and not 
always conflict between truth and error, but between different visions of truth. This is 
also a Biblical insight derived from the understanding of the way the Holy Spirit operates 
through diversity of gifts, which have to be held together in a dynamic community in 
order that truth may come alive. The Biblical notion of the reconciled community is not 
of one where all conflicts have been ironed out. It is in holding Jew and Gentile, Bar¬ 
barian and Scythian in one community that the fullness of the Gospel is made manifest. 


The Joint Study Commission on Education was set up in 1963 by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches and the Board of Management of the World Council of Christian 
Education under terms of reference which charge it to examine the relation of the churches to 
general education and to make sample studies of the churches' practices in the education and nurture 
of children, young people and adults in the Christian faith. It has to report the results of its work 
to its parent bodies in 1968. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, Dr. Theodore Gill, 150 route 
de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
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